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PREFACE 



This publication was prepared to assist those working in the 
OKlahoma Educational Programs for Migratory Children and as 
a source of information to others in the nation who may be in- 
terested in the different projects currently underway, especially 
for the benefit of non-English speaking citizens. 

Each school district is encouraged to implement and develop a 
migrant project which will best meet the individual needs of the 
boys and girls of that area, being free at all times to use new 
ideas, activities and changes which appear to be helpful in im- 
proving the education of migrant children of the State of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma program is a part of Federal Title I, ESEAand 
supervised by the Oklahoma State Board of Education, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 



INTRODUCTION 



Concern has been felt for a number of years by the State Bo,-?? of 
Education, representatives of individual school districts, the Oklahoma 
Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma State Employment Service and 
the State Research and Planning Division, relative to educational needs 

OF Ml GRANTS,ESPECl ALLY THE NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING MEX I CAN-AMER I CAN , 

Late entries, early withdrawals, non-English vocabulary, difference 

IN CULTURE AND BACKGROUND , ADVANCED AGE FOR THE GRADE IN WHICH HE IS 
ENROLLED, AND LACK OF TEACHER TRAINING TO MEET THE MANY SITUATIONS HAVE 
LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED AS PROBLEMS WHICH MUST BE SOLVED BY EDUCATORS IN 
RELATION TO THE MIGRANT. 

A CONCENTRATED SURVEY WAS TAKEN AND A STUDY STARTED OF THE MIGRANT 
WORKERS OF SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA IN 1964, THIS AREA HAVING BEEN SELECTED 
FOR THE STUDY BECAUSE IT IS IN THE FIVE SOUTHWESTERN COUNTIES WHERE THE 
LARGEST CONCENTRATION OF MIGRANTS IS FOUND. 

According to that survey approximately 15,000 agriculture migrants 
came into Southwest Oklahoma each year as a part of an estimated 500,000 

OR MORE DOMESTIC MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The survey revealed further that the 376 Mexi can-Amer i can families 
INTERVIEWED REPRESENTED A TOTAL POPULATION OF 2,332 PERSONS. FORTY-EIGHT 
PERCENT OF THE POPULATION AT THAT TIME WAS IN JACKSON COUNTY. 

Nineteen percent of the migrants were found to be of pre-school 
AGE, AND 35 PERCENT WERE BETWEEN AGES 5 AND 14 YEARS. 
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Literacy was low with only about one-third of the adults interviewed 

BEING ABLE TO READ AND WRITE ENGLISH. LESS THAN ONE-HALF OF THOSE 
SURVEYED COULD READ AND WRITE SPANISH. 

There were 1,314 children of migrants, mainly those with Spanish 

SURNAMES, ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA IN 1963-64, 
MORE THAN ONE-HALF OF WHOM WERE IN THE FIRST, SECOND OR THIRD GRADES. 

Many were over age for the grade enrollment- -frequently three or four 
years. No more than five percent of those persons with Spanish surnames 

REACHED THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. LESS THAN ONE PERCENT REACHED THE JUNIOR 
OR SENIOR YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL. 

Migrants originally came to Oklahoma from South Texas and other 

POINTS DURING THE FALL TO WORK IN HARVESTING OF COTTON. IF THE CHILDREN 
WERE IN SCHOOL IT WAS FOR ONLY A BRIEF PERIOD BEFORE THEY DEPARTEO FOR 
THEIR HOME BASE. MANY OF THEM HAD WORKED DURING THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
MONTHS IN NORTHERN STATES * RETURN I NG TO OKLAHOMA ONLY IN TIME TO WORK IN 

THE COTTON FI ELDS. 

With the advent of agriculture mechanical equipment the type work 

FOR MANY OF THESE MIGRANTS WAS CHANGED. THEY BECAME MORE FAMILIAR WITH 
AND CONTENTED IN THEIR NEW SURROUNDINGS. HUNDREDS OF THEM ARE NOW 

"home based" in Oklahoma, going elsewhere as the need for agricultural 
employment exists. 

Many of the migrants presently served, both Mexi can-Ameri can and 
Anglo, remain in Oklahoma a major portion of the year moving from onc 

PART OF THE STATE TO ANOTHER. THIS IS EVIDENCED BY THE LIST OF MAJOR 
CROPS AND NEED FOR EXTRA HELP AS IS SHOWN ELSEWHERE IN THIS BOOKLET. 









Meed for federal Assistance was felt because of recognition by 

EACH SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE INADEQUACIES OF THE PROGRAMS THEN UNDERWAY 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE MANY HANDICAPS FACED BY THE MIGRANT 

CH 1 LDREN • 

First concentrated educational help designed especially for the 

MIGRANT CHILDREN BECAME POSSIBLE THROUGH PILOT PROGRAMS SPONSORED BY 

the State Department of Education and financed by federal funds in the 
SUMMER OF 1967. 

State Directors of the Migrant program selected Altus as a 

LOCATION FOR INNOVATIVE ACTIVITIES, DUE TO ITS BEING CENTRALLY LOCATED 
AND BECAUSE OF PREVIOUS EXAMPLES OF INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS WHICH ORIGINATED 
AND WERE CARRIED OUT IN ALTUS. 

Migrant directors elsewhere in the state are given full benefit 

OF THE PROGRAMS AND INNOVATIONS AT ALTUS. TEACHERS FROM MANY POINTS 

I 

REGULARLY ATTEND TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOPS IN ALTUS. 

Enthusiastic acceptance of the projects by teachers, parents, 

CHILDREN AND THE COMMUNITY LEADERS RESULTED. 

Since that time a full-time program has been established in 

DIFFERENT AREAS OF THE STATE WITH FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOCATED THROUGH THE 

State Department of Education to provide regular school term classes. 
These include a linguistic laboratory, teacher training, special summer 

SCHOOLS, FOOD SERVICES, HEALTH PROGRAMS AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, ALL 
OF WHICH EARLY SURVEYS INDICATE HAVE DONE MUCH TO IMPROVE THE SELF- 
IMAGE, HEALTH, SCHOOL ATTiTUDE, ATTENDANCE AND ACADEMIC PROGRESS OF THE 
MIGRANT CHILDREN. 
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The 1968-1969 project will include 22 schools* 

Funds are allocated to the schools through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 , public law 89-10 as amended, and will 
include funds for instructional materials and equipment, employment 
OF additional teachers, teacher aides, services of a linguistic 
laboratory, and teacher training especially for those working in summer 
schools and the elementary classroom teacher who finds migrant pupils 

IN HER REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR CLASSROOM, 
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OKLAHOMA PROGRAM DATA 



I * Project Data (State Totals ) 

Unduplicated count of children participating 

A. Number of School districts where Title I 

migrant programs are operating 22 _ 

B. Number of public school children participating 1,196 

C. Estimated number of migrant children in 
State migrant program for whom English is 

TAUGHT AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 2 75 __ 

Nature and Scope 

Class instruction is on an ungraded basis regardless of age. 

All schools place emphasis on the teaching of reading and language 

ARTS, BUT ALL SUB JECTi?/ AREAS, ESPECIALLY CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
HEALTH HABITS, ARE COVERED, WHEN APPROPRIATE. 

Students on high school level receive special attention to 

ALLEVIATE THEIR PHYSICAu AND SOCIAL NEEDS. 

Parental Involvement 

Each districts migrant teacher and teacher aide are responsible 

FOR HOME-SCHOOL CONTACTS * THEIR DUTIES AND INVOLVEMENT INCLUDES 
WHATEVER IS NECESSARY IN GETTING THE PARENTS INTERESTED IN THE 
MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM AND THEIR ASSISTANCE IN MAKING THE MIGRANT 
PROGRAM PRODUCTIVE. 

Nature and Degree of Change Expected in the Participating Children 
It is expected the students will be able to communicate in 
verbal and written English, understand instructions more fully, 

THEREBY ENABLING THEM TO ADVANCE TO A HIGHER DEGREE IN THEIR 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT. 
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A BETTER ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

More phys'cal vitality and better health. 

1 1 . Innovative Projects 

A. All activities within the migrant program were new and untried, 

AS THIS WAS THE FIRST PROGRAM DESIGNED FOR MIGRANTS IN OKLAHOMA. 

TWO PROJECTS WHICH WERE INITIATED DURING THE SUMMER TERM THAT MAY 
BE TERMED INNOVATIVE WERE A MIGRANT LINGUISTIC CENTER, COMPLETE 
WITH THE MOST MODERN MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT TO BE USED IN IM- 
PROVING ORAL COMMUNICATION AND READING OF THE SPAN I SH-AMER I CAN 
MIGRANT, AND A TWO-WEEK WORKSHOP ORIENTED TO TEACHING TEACHERS 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH SO THEY WILL BE MORE CAPABLE OF COMMUNICATING 
WITH THEIR BI-LI NGUAL STUDENTS. NEITHER ACTIVITY WAS COMPLETED 
IN TIME FOR EVALUATION ON THE 1966-67 PROJECT, BUT RECEIVED 
WHOLEHEARTED SUPPORT AND APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN MOST BENEFICIAL. 
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III. Most Pressing Educational Needs 

The five most pressing educational needs of children of 

MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN OKLAHOMA: 

A. Inadequate command of the English language 

1. This was indicated by survey of teachers during the 
planning of the state program. 

2* , This hypothesis was proven by the pre- and post-achievement 
tests. Lack of correlation between the two tests was 

PREVALENT. 
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B. NuTRITI ONAL OEFI Cl ENC! ES 

Survey of parents and children indicated that one-half of the 

MIGRANTS CAME TO SCHOOL WITHOUT BREAKFAST * SOME STUDENTS 
CRIED WITH STOMACH PAINS BECAUSE OF LACK OF FOOD. 

C. Social ADJustMENT 

The STUDENTS SEEMED TO FEEL AS IF THEY WERE INFERIOR (REPORTED 
BY ALL THE SCHOOLS.) LACK OF PROPER GROOMING, ILL-FITTING 
CLOTHES, AND SPANISH ACCENTS WERE CITED AS MAJOR REASONS. IT 
IS BELIEVED THAT LACK OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IS A MAJOR CAUSE 
OF EARLY SCHOOL DROP-OUTS. 

D. Proper Physical Hygiene 

School surveys showed that 65$ of the migrant children had 

NEVER VISITED A DOCTOR OR DENTIST, THEY DID NOT HAVE TOOTH 
BRUSHES AND WHEN THEY WERE FURNISHED, THEY HAD TO BE SHOWN 
HOW TO USE THEM. 

E. Curricular Planning and Bi-lingual Personnel 

The State Director of Migrant Projects, through conferences 
with school administrators, found that planned academic 
programs suitable for the bi-lingual migrant student was non- 
existent in the state of Oklahoma. No bi-lingual aides or 

TEACHERS WERE BEING USED, NOR WAS THERE RELEASED TIME FOR 
INSERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
FOR MIGRANT STUDENTS. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 
OF OKLAHOMA MIGRANT PROGRAMS 

Pupils Parti cipating 



Ungraded developmental programs 996 

Developmental summer schools 849 

Pre-Training Workshop 60 Teachers 

Linguistic Workshop 100 Teachers 

Southwest Migrant Learning Center 100 

Pre-School Language Classes 100 

Vocation and Development Program 40 



MIGRANT APPROVALS - 1968 



Altus 1-18 (U£ckson) 
Bixby 1-4 (Tulsa) 

Blair I-54(Jackson) 

Boise City 1-2 (Cimmaron) 
Eakly 1-132 (Caddo) 
Eldorado 1-25 (Jackson) 
Elk City 1-6 (Beckham) 
Fort Cobb 1-7 (Caddo) 
Granite 1-3 (Greer) 

Hobart 1-1 (Kiowa) 

Hollis 1-66 (Harmon) 



Lone Wolf 1-2 (Kiowa) 
Lookeba 1-12 (Cadoo) 
Mangum 1-1 (Greer) 

Martha D-9 (Jackson) 
Navajo 1-1 (Jackson) 
Olustee 1-35 (Jackson) 
Southside 1-212 (Jackson) 
Terral 1-3 (Jefferson) 
Tipton 1-8 (Tillman) 
Waur/ka 1-28 (Jefferson) 
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MIGRANT PROGRAMS MAKES HAPPY CHILDREN 








THE MIGRANT 



The migrant comes into being, basically, for two reasons: Lack of 

EDUCATION AND LACK OF FUNDS. IF AN INDIVIDUAL IS IN AN AREA WHERE HE 
CANNOT FIND A JOB DUE TO LACK OF PROPER TRAINING, AS IS THE CASE WITH 
THE MIGRANT, HE MUST MOVE TO ANOTHER AREA WHERE THERE IS WORK HE CAN 

DO. The harvesting of various crops in different sections of the 

NATION BECOMES THE MENIAL LOT OF SUCH A PERSON — — THUS THE MIGRANT. 

In 90 PERCENT OF THE CASES, THOSE WHO ARE MIGRANTS DO NOT WISH TO 
BE. IN MOST CASES THESE INDIVIDUALS ARE BORN INTO FAMILIES WHO ARE 
MIGRANT WORKERS ALSO, AND THEY ARE INVARIABLY CAUGHT IN THE VICIOUS 
CYCLE OF GROWING UP TO BECOME A NOMAD DUE PARTIALLY TO THE THREE MONTHS 
OF SCHOOLING PER YEAR THEY RECEIVE, LEAVING THEM ILL EQUIPPED TO MAKE 
A LIVING REQUIRING SKILLED LABOR. 

The average migrant will make three to four moves during a year. 

The migrant is not a sort of "gypsy," He moves because he must, in 

ORDER TO HAVE THE BASIC NECESSITIES OF LIFE! FOOD, CLOTHING, SHELTER. 

He has inherited his was of life. In this southwestern section of 
the United States, the Mexican migrant will start his move from home: 

BASE WHICH IS SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA OR FROM SOUTH TEXAS (WHERE HE HAS BEEN 
DOING "STOOP LABOR" IN THE F I ELDS ) TO COLORADO TO WORK ON THE FARMS. 

He will go on to Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Illinois to 

HELP HARVEST VEGETABLE CROPS; THEN RETURN TO SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA IN 
THE FALL TO HARVEST COTTON. DURING THIS TIME, APPROXIMATELY ONE YEAR, 
THE WORKER WILL HAVE EARNED ONLY $1,000 TO $1,500 FOR HIS LABOR. AND 
WITH THE ADVENT OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT USED TO HARVEST MOST OF THE 



CROPS, EVEN THIS TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT IS BECOMING MORE AND MORE SCARCE, 
LEAVING NO MEANS OF EARNING A LIVELIHOOD FOR THESE POORLY TRAINED 
WORKERS. 

The economically and culturally deprived worker has many dis- 
advantages IN LIFE, THE MAIN ONE BEING LACK OF EDUCATION ANd/oR LACK 
OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING. THE LACK OF ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE EFFJECJENLY 

IS A disadvantage. He has a feeling of not belonging anywhere. 

Irregular income causes a lack of proper food, shelter and 
clothing. These things cause irresponsibility. This keeps him in the 

YOKE OF POVERTY, UNABLE TO BREAK LOOSE TO ATTAIN HIGHER LEVELS OF 
STANDING SOCIALLY, EMOTIONALLY, PHYSICALLY, AND ECONOMICALLY, WITHOUT 
TRAINING AND CONSEQUENT BETTER JOB OPPORTUNITIES THE MIGRANT IS 
FORCED TO LIVE IN HOVELS. MODERN FACILITIES OF THE HOME, INDOOR 
PLUMBING AND DECENT HEATING ARE DENIED HIM. THE INFANT MORTALITY RATE 
IS VERY HIGH. HlS HEALTH STATUS IS POOR. ALTHOUGH HE IS ABLE TO 
OBTAIN SOME MEDICAL TREATMENT FROM THE COUNTY, MANY TIMES THE MIGRANT 
IS UNAWARE OF THESE FACILITIES OR IS AILING AND CANNOT BE TREATED BY 
THE PRESENT RULES FOLLOWED BY THE COUNTY CLINIC. THE DIET OF THE 
MIGRANT IS MEAGER AT BEST. He IS NOT ABLE TO BUY THE PROPER AMOUNT 
AND QUALITY OF FOOD. 

Many of the migrants, who themselves do not like being migrant 

WORKERS, WOULD LIKE TO SEE THEIR CHILDREN HAVE A DIFFERENT KIND OF 
LIFE. A RELATIVE MINORITY ARE INDIFFERENT TO THE FUTURE OF THEIR 

families; they merely live from day to day not caring how their 

FAMILIES WILL GET ALONG IN THE FUTURE. THROUGH EDUCATION, THE CHILDREN 
MAY RECEIVE ADVANTAGES ENOUGH TO BE ABLE TO BREAK FREE FROM THIS 



"WAY OF LIFE" 
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Unless these children get an education they too will be forced 

TO MOVE IN ORDER TO PROVIDE FOR THEIR FAMILIES. 

Life seems hopeless to some migrants and they want their children 

TO HELP PROVIDE FOR THE FAMILY. IN MANY CASES CHILDREN ARE ENCOURAGED 
TO STAY OUT OF SCHOOL AND WORK IN FIELDS. 

The future for migrant workers is not bright. There is still some 

DEMAND IN SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA FOR THE MIGRANT WORKER , BUT MECHANI- 
ZATION OF THE HARVESTING PROCESS HAS GREATLY REDUCED THE NEED FOR 
HAND LABOR. THIS FACT, ALONG WITH THE LIMITED LUXURIES OF LIFE; SOME 
HAVE ACQUIRED, I.E., TELEVISION, RADIO, AND MOVING PICTURES, HAS 
PRODUCED A VAGUE DESIRE OF BETTERMENT FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR 

FAMILIES. This limited concept of living the migrants have, however, 

IS A DEFINITE HANDICAP AND MUST BE OVERCOME BEFORE THEY CAN SUCCEED IN 
THEIR MODEST AMBITIONS. THIS IS WHAT EDUCATION CAN DO TO HELP BRING 
THE MIGRANT INTO A MORE SATISFACTORY LIVING STATUS. 

The fact is many agricultural positions are available, year around 

EMPLOYMEMT, WHICH COULD INSURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE AND AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE CHILDREN TO ATTEND SCHOOL REGULARLY. BUT THESE JOBS CALL FOR 

A LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF MECHANICS THE OPERATION AND CARE OF 

MECHANIZED MECH1NERY IN WHICH THE PRESENT DAY LAND OWNER HAS THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS INVESTED. LIKEWISE HE MUST BE ABLE TO READ SIMPLE DIR- 
ECTIONS, COMPLETE SIMPLE FORMS AND BE ABLE TO DO A LIMITED AMOUNT 
WITH FIGURES, NECESSARY ESPECIALLY WHERE THERE IS IRRIGATION OF FARM 
CROPS. 



O 
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The migrant can be helped to see that there is a better life for 

HIM AND HIS FAMILY, IF HE IS WILLING TO PAY THE PRICE TO ATTAIN IT. 

Knowledge of a better life and sufficient education necessary to 

BREAK FREE FROM THIS CYCLE SEEM TO BE THE ONLY ANSWER TO A BETTER 
LIFE FOR THE MIGRANT. By LEARNING A TRADE, OR AT LEAST BY GETTING A 
HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION THE MIGRANT CAN GET A PERMANENT JOB, BECOME A 
PERMANENT CITIZEN, 8E A PART OF THE COMMUNITY AND ASSUME THE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES of an American citizen. 

One migrant student enumerates 17 moves with her family, 12 of 
WHICH WERE FROM MAY 1949 TO JANUARY 1952. 

Many children never see a classroom until January after the cotton 

IS HARVESTED. 

The women openly dread the time they have to "start out." They 

HATE TO LEAVE THEIR LITTLE HOUSES. 

Many mothers are unable to give the birthdate of any of their 
children. "They were born during cotton chopping," or "They were 

BORN WHEN WE WERE WEEDING THE BEETS"- - BUT WHERE? MANY OF THESE 
CHILDREN, OF COURSE, HAVE NO BIRTH CERTIFICATE, NOR OTHER RECORD OF 

birth. Fewer and fewer have baptismal certificates. 

One family has a little girl whom they call their "little 

CH I CKENHO'JSE SISTER" BECAUSE SHE WAS BORN IN A HENHOUSE WHICH WAS 
PRESSED INTO USE AS A DELIVERY ROOM, AFTER THE CHICKENS WERE SHOOED 
OUT? 

What will happen to him? That is largely up to us. He will 

EITHER BE EDUCATED AND TRAINED TO DO A SKILLED JOB OR HE WILL BECOME 
TOTAI I.Y HEPliMDEHT UPON THE TAX PAYERS 1 DOLLAR. 
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The two alternatives seem to be: 



1. Educate him so that he may earn his own, way, assuming his proud role 

AS A CITIZEN. 

2. Fail to educate him and let him become totally dependent on others, 

A PRINE TARGET FOR THE RABBLE ROUSER, AND ANY OTHER EVIL INFLUENCE 
WHICH MAY REACH HIM EMOTIONALLY. 
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OKLAHOMA AIDS NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING MIGRANTS 

Multi-approach is changing the lives of a group of persons who 

FOUND THEMSELVES IN AN ALMOST DESTITUTE SITUATION BECAUSE OF MECHAN- 
IZATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES IN THE AGRICULTURAL FIELDS IN WHICH 
THESE MIGRANTS WERE AT ONE TIME SO IMPORTANT. 

Attracted to Oklahoma and elsewhere is the Middle West, West and 
Northwest for the past two generations to gain a livelihood in the 

PARTICULAR SECTION WHERE SEASONAL HELP WAS NEEDED AND TRAVEL ON FOR A 
DIFFERENT TYPE PLANTING OR HARVESTING, THESE MEXI CAN-AMER 1 CANS NOW FIND 
THEMSELVES HOME BASED FOR SEVERAL MONTHS EACH YEAR, IN MOST INSTANCES 
WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, WITH A HOUSE FULL OF A THIRD GENERATION- — CHILDREN 
WHO ARE FROM ONE TO FOUR YEARS BEHIND IN SCHOOL WORK AND MANY OF WHOM 
SPEAK VERY LIMITED OR NO ENGLISH. 

The United States Department of Education, through its Title I ESEA 

PROGRAM, IS MAKING POSSIBLE VARIOUS INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS TO GIVE THESE 
THOUSANDS OF PERSONS A NEW CHANCE at LIFE— - THROUGH EDUCATION. 
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And education has taken on a broad aspect for them. It includes 

NOT ONLY THE NORMAL ACADEMIC CLASSROOM WORK, BUT FIRST A COMPLETELY 
NEW SELF-IMAGE CONCEPT, AN OPPORTUNITY TO KNOW SUCCESS FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN THEIR LIVES, TO HAVE FOOD AND CLOTHING IN CASES WHERE NEED 
IS FOUND, TO PARTICIPATE IN SOME OF THE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES IN THE 
LAND OF PLENTY WHICH WE CALL THE UNITED STATES, AND TO BENEFIT FROM 
HEALTH PRACTICES INCLUDING PROFESSIONAL DENTAL AND MEDICAL ASSISTANC 
AS WELL AS THE ART OF BRUSHING THEIR OWN TEETH AND THE ADVANTAGES OF 
FREQUENT BATHS. 

Oklahoma is approaching the change for these unfortunates from 

MANY SIDES FROM THE VERY VERY YOUNG TO THE ELDERLY. 

Four and five year old boys and girls in whose home only Spanish 

IS SPOKEN, ARE BEING GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN ENGLISH AT THE 
SAME TIME THEY LEARN SPANISH. THESE BOYS AND GIRLS ARE TOO YOUNG 
TO ENTER SCHOOL THE NEXT YEAR. THE NEW ACTIVITY IN REALITY WILL 
PREPARE THEM FOR HEAD-START PROGRAMS WHICH TAKE CHILDREN JUST PRIOR 

TO THEIR ENTERING PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

One GROUP MEETS for two hours each morning and a SECOND GROUP 
PARTICIPATES IN A TWO HOUR AFTERNOON CLASS. THE SIX-MONTHS ACTIVITY 
IS CONDUCTED IN THE LINGUISTIC (MIGRANT) LABORATORY BY B I — L I N GU I STS , 
ONE OF WHOM, A JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENT, IS A FORMER MIGRANT. 

Hopefully, these children will never suffer from the lack of 

COMMUNICATION WITH FEI I OW PUPILS AND A TEACHER, AND MANY OF THEM 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL BENEFITS WILL BE FAMILIAR TO THEM WHEN THEY 



ENTER SCHOOL. 
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No LONGER WILL THERE BE A LONE CHILD STANDING IN FEAR* UNAeLE 
EVEN TO ENJOY GAMES AND OTHER ACTIVITIES WITH HIS CLASSMATES « 

For SEVERAL MONTHS FIRST* SECOND AND THIRD GRADE PUPILS* FOR MOST 

of whom English remained a "foreign" language* have been transported 

DAILY* FOLLOWING THE REGULAR SCHOOL DAY PROGRAM* TO THE LABORATORY 
WHERE THEY HAVE GAINED NEW CONFIDENCE* LEARNED TO SPEAK MANY 

English words and made to enjoy the process we call learning. 

Reaching , a first time the most lucrative potential dropout* 

A 1968 SUMMER PROGRAM OF SIX WEEKS APPEALED TO BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 

THE SIXTH THROUGH THE TENTH GRADES. 

EACH GIRL SPEND 5g HOURS PER DAY* FIVE DAYS PER WEEK* -COOKING* 
SEWING* AND IN A PERSONAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM INCLUDING 
INFORMATION ON HEALTH* GROOMING* SEX— EDUCAT 1 ON* AND CULTURAL 

aspects. Classes were directed by home economists who were aided 

BY COUNSELOR* NURSE* PHYSICIAN* DENTIST AND SPECIAL CONSULTANTS. 

For the same period boys participated in wood work* leather* 

METAL AND SIMILIAR HANDICRAFTS. IN DIFFERENT CLASSES FROM THE 

GIRLS* they likewise received the health and cultural programs. 

Noon day lunch was furnished all participants. 

Time does not allow for an evaluation of the program at this 

TIME, BUT A CLOSE WATCH WILL BE KEPT TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THIS ACTIVITY IN KEEPING THE MIGRANTS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Six WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOLS ARE CONDUCTED IN VARIOUS SECTIONo OF 

Oklahoma as shown f.lsewiifre in this booklet. 
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CULTURAL HELP FOR MIGRANTS 




Migrants board bus for cultural trip Altus pupils visit zoo 









Cultural trips are made, local points of interest visited to 

FAMILARIZE THESE STUDENTS WHAT IS WITHIN THEIR IMMEDIATE REACH, 

Special attention is given to health. 

Many of these children will be relieved of the disappointment 

AND DISCOURAGEMENT OF REMAINING IN THE SAME GRADE FOR ANOTHER YEAR, 
BECAUSE OF THE PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EACH IN THE ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS IN WHICH HE NEEDS HELP. 

Adult classes are nightly affairs at the Linguistic Iaboraiory, 

WHERE BOTH MEN AND WOMEN, MANY WHO HAVE SPENT YEARS IN THE UNITED 

States but never learned ro speak English and others with a most 

LIMITED VOCABULARY, ARE TAUGHT THE SECOND LANGUAGE. 

Upon completion of these classes the adults are expected to be 

ATTRACTED TO THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION CLASSES, TITLE II B ESEA, 

AND EVENTUALLY TO SOME TYPE OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

Not even by accident does Oklahoma have teachers who are 

ESPECIALLY WELL TRAINED FOR THESE PROGRAMS. SOMETHING HAS AND IS 
BEING DONE ABOUT THAT. 

TVJO TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOPS ARE HELD EACH SUMMER TO AID THE 
TEACHERS. 

"^CoMO ESTA 1 ? Ji,MAY BIEN, GRACIAS?; ^BUENOS DIAS?", AND SIMILIAR 
STATEMENTS ARE EXCHANGED FROM TEACHER TO TEACHER AS THEY EMERGE FROM 
CLASSES 1 M AN INTENSIVE FOUR WEEKS TRAINING PERIOD DESIGNED 
ESP EC I AL w V FOR THE REGULAR SCHOOL TERM ELEMENTARY TEACHER WHO 
ANNUALLY FINDS INABILITY TO COMMUNICATE A MOST FLUSTRATING 
EXPERIENCE FOR HERSELF AND THE NEW MIGRANTS WHO SPEND FROM A FEW 
WEEKS TO SEVERAL MONTHS IN HER CLASSROOM. 
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Practical Spanish is learned by these 100 teachers. They 
likewise are given many teaching aides for use with Migrant pupils. 
Bi-li ngual and highly trained personnel of the middle-west 

CONDUCT THIS PROGRAM AS THEY DO ANOTHER ONE-WEEK WORKSHOP, ALSO 
FOfc TEACHERS OF MIGRANT BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The one week training is for regular classroom teachers who 
"moonlight" in special summer school migrant program, offered for 

THE SIX WEEKS PERIOD TO GIVE CONCENTRATED HELP TO THE MEXICAN. 

From these two training periods the teachers have been able to 
gain a knowledge of the life pattern and cultural aspects of the 

MIGRANT, RECOGNIZING HE IS A VALUABLE INDIVIDUAL IN HIS OWN RIGHTS. 

They now recognize the background and problems of the migrant 

AND ASSIST HIM TO ADJUST AS A NORMAL SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL CHILD, 

They learn how to use instructional methods applicable for the 

MI GRANT, 

They utilize the newest methods in teaching children who have 

BEEN REARED IN HOMES OF Ml BRANTS, 

They learn the migrant pupil academically, socially and 
emotionally and are able to help him individually in many areas. 
Outstanding migrant consultants from throughout the nation, 

INCLUDING BI-LINGUAL TEACHERS, ARE SECURED FOR THIS PROGRAM, 

giving Oklahoma teachers the advantage of training by ones who had 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE IN THIS TYPE OF PROGRAM. 

All schools of the area where MIGRANT programs are in operation, 
WERE REPRESENTED AT THE SCHOOL. 
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In most instances in-service credit was allowed for the two 

WORKSHOPS. So UNANIMOUS WAS THE FEELING OF SUCCESS OF THESE TWO 
EFFORTS TO TRAIN THE FACULTY, THAT PLANS ARE FOR THEM TO BE RE- 
PEATED EACH SUMMER. 

Teachers found themselves in much better condition to commun- 
icate with the Spanish speaking pupils in the summer programs and 

REGULAR SCHOOL TERM CLASSES. LIKEWISE, THEY GAINED MUCH KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THEIR NATIVE LANGUAGE AND MANY NEW METHODS OF REACHING 
THE CHILD WHO ORDINARILY IS RELUCTANT TO PARTICIPATE WITH THE 
OTHER CLASSROOM PUPILS. 

Oklahoma may not be the first to approach a solution to the 
"Migrant problem" and it does not claim to vision all the answers. 
But with the multitude of activities being undertaken and the 

INNOVATION BEING DEMONSTRATED THE LIVES OF MANY BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
SECOND AND THIRD GENERATION MIGRANT FAMILIES MAY BE MADE MUCH 
BR I GHTER • 

Much of the success of the program todate may rightfully be 

ATTRIBUTED TO THE DEDICATED PERSONNEL SOME OF WHOM MAY BE CHARACT- 
ERIZED AS "FLOWERS OF STEEL WOOL.” 

These teachers are doing much to bring the migrant from the 

PERIPHERY IN WHICH THEY CURRENTLY EXIST. 
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ALTUS HAS INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 



Altus was selected by the State Department of Education as a center 
for the Migrant activities and location for the Linguistic Laboratory 

BECAUSE OF THE LARGE NUMBER OF MEX I C AN-AMER I C AN STUDENTS , THE FACILITIES 
AND PERSONNEL AVAILABLE, AND AS A CENTRAL LOCATION FOR INNOVATIVE 
PROJECTS WH I CH MAY BE OBSERVED TO DETERMINE IF THE APPROACHES ARE 
WORTHY OF USE IN OTHER AREAS, 

Instead of general developmental programs as in other areas, Altus 

HAS PROGRAMS WHICH CONCENTRATE IN SPECIFIC AREAS , INCLUDING THE SPECIAL 

COMMUNICATIONS activity, pre-school for very very young, parent language 

TRAINING, TEACHER WORKSHOPS AND A VOCATIONAL CULTURAL PROGRAM DESIGNED 
ESPECIALLY TO ENCOURAGE THE UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND EARLY HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TO REMAIN IN SCHOOL. 

Following evaluation of these programs they will be ready for use 
in any Oklahoma Migrant school or may be reproduced throughout the 
nation as desired. 



SCHOOLS MEET MIGRANT PROBLEMS IN 
VARIOUS CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Migrant Problem" has been a reality for Oklahoma, especially 

FOR THOSE RESIDING IN JACKSON COUNTY IN THE SOUTHWEST, A COUNTY WHICH 
FOR YEARS HAD AS ITS MOTTO "THE GOLDEN BUCKLE ON THE COTTON BELT." 

Private, charitable and governmental agencies have worked with 

THESE GROUPS DURING THE PAST. THEY, AT LEAST A PDRTION OF THEM, HAVE 
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BEEN ENROLLED IN REGULAR SCHOOL CLASSROOMS FROM TIME TO TIME FOR BRIEF 



PERIODS, The business man and humanitarian knew that they needed 

SPECIAL HELP, 

Various types of programs have been undertaken, some temporarily 

SUCCESSFUL AND OTHERS DISCONTINUED WHEN PROJECT LEADERS FELT THEY HAD 
PASSED THEIR MAXIMUM BENEFITS OR THAT THE ATTEMPTS HAD NOT MET WITH 
SUFFI Cl ENT SUCCESS. 

Education, especially of the young and very young, as started by 
a special Migrant activity under Title I ESEA, may change the picture. 
Persons engaged in the Title I program development do not foresee 

IMMEDIATE MIRACLES. THEY ARE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC THAT A RAY OF LIGHT 
IS BEING SPARKED IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS WHICH MAY 
BLOSSOM INTO A BEAM SUFFICIENT TO BRING A FUTURE GENERATION FROM THE 
PLIGHT OF THEJR PARENTS. 

Teachers are hopeful that education, made possible only through 

EARLY LEARNING OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, A NECESSITY IN THE PUBLIC 
EDUCATIONAL' SYSTEM OF THE LAND TO WHICH THEY HAVE MIGRATED, WILL 
COMPLETELY CHANGE THEIR SELF-IMAGE, IMPROVE THEIR CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
AND HEALTH HABITS AND GIVE THEM AN OPPORTUNITY TO PROGRESS ON A SOME- 
WHAT EQUAL BASIS WITH THE ANGLO-AMERICANS WHO HAVE NOT SUFFERED FROM 
THESE DEPRIVATIONS. 

Adults are not overlooked in the educational progress, special 

ATTENTION BEING GIVEN TO THOSE FOR WHOM ENGLISH IS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
AND ONE TO WHICH 'I HEY HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY UNFAMILIAR. 
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These adults previously and currently are likewise attending 
Adult Education classes, a program under direction of Title II B, 
ESEA. 

Third and fourth groups likewise fit into the picture, these 

DESIGNED MAINLY TO FAMILARIZE THE MIGRANTS WITH ENGLISH AND 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT FOR THE VERY VERY YOUNG (pRE-HEAD-StARt) 

AND FOR A GROUP OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE IN SEM I -VOC AT I ON AL 
PROGRAMS. The junior high school age program is expected to do 
MUCH towards alleviating the drop-out situation, so prevalent 
AMONG THE MEX I CAN— AMER I CAN , MANY OF WHOM AT THAT TIME BECOME MOST 
CONSCIOUS OF THE AGE DIFFERENCE WITH THEIR CLASSMATES AND THE FACT 
THAT THEY ARE ACTUALLY FROM TWO TO FOUR GRADES BELOW THEIR AGE 
LEVEL. 

Not all of the needy are being reached. 

The Mi grant program of Oklahoma is still almost in its infancy 
At BIXBY, where the migrants for the most part are limited to 

INTRA-STATE MOVES, THERE ARE ANGLO BOYS AND GIRLS, AS IS THE CASE 
IN SOME OTHER SECTIONS OF OKLAHOMA. 

Truck gardening is the demand answered by these Anglos, who 

EITHER HOME-BASE AT BlXBY, OR MIGRATE THERE FROM SOUTHWESTERN 

Oklahoma. 

The Bixby program originated with 15 first, second and third 

GRADE PUPILS, ALL OF WHOM HAD REPEATED GRADES, 

The TEACHER SPENT THREE DAYS WORKING AND OBSERVING |N THE 

Linguistic Laboratory before starting her work in a self 

CONTAINED CLASSROOM. 
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Pecan, hay, watermelon and cantaloupe harvest brings the 
MIGRANTS TO WAUR I KA AND TERRELL WHERE THEY REMAIN FOR A FEW 
MONTHS OF SCHOOLING WHILE THEIR PARENTS AND OLDER SIBBLINGS ARE 
EARNING THEIR ANNUAL LIVELIHOOD. 

Constant change of pupils has been experienced at these two 

SCHOOLS, EACH OF WHICH HAVE AN AVERAGE IN EXCESS OF 50 PUPILS. 

Mexican, Negro, and Anglo between the ages of 8 to 15 years, 

ALL OF WH OM ARE TWO OR MORE GRADES BEHIND, ARE IN THE WAURIKA 
PROGRAM. 



BOISE CITY FARMERS NEED EXTRA HELP IN HARVEST OF BROOM CORN 
AND WHEAT AND FOR IRRIGATION OF THESE CROPS. 

The school started as a two months program in September when 

FAMILIES ARRIVED FOR THE BROOM CORN HARVEST WITH NO PLANS FOR THE 

CHILDREN TO ENTER THE CLASSROOM. 

SO WELL HAS THE PROGRAM BEEN HANDLED THAT NOT ONLY WERE THE 
CHILDREN ENCOURAGED TO ENTER SCHOOL, BUT THE FAMILIES HAVE 
REMAINED AND THE PROGRAM EXTENDED FOR THE FULL NINE MONTHS. 

Boise City residents have become interested in the activity 

AND TYPICAL OF THE NEWLY GENERATED ENTHUSIASM WAS THE JUNIOR 

Chamber of Commerce ticket sale on a beef, receipts of which were 

USED TO BUY $ 5.00 WORTH OF CLOTHING AND A TOY FOR EACH OF THE 
MORE THAN 30 BOYS AMD GIRLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 




OKLAHOMA MIGRANT SCHOOLS 




Mid-morning orange juice 
refreshens Hollis pupils 



OBJECTIVES OF MIGRANT 
LINGUISTIC LABORATORY 



Develop communications skills of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. 

Appreciate American History and its signifi- 
cance. 

Teach importance of good health, sanitation, 
nutrition and safety. 

Learn necessary skills and concepts which will 
help him adjust to surroundings. 

Experience the joy of success. 

Learn to become a part of the group by being 
recognized by classmates and faculty. 





Early elementary pupils at 
Lookeba-Sickles 



Lookeba-Sickles fourth and 
fifth grade pupils 




OLUSlEE FURNISHED EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS FARM CROPS FOR 



FAMILIES OF THE 35 PUPILS ENROLLED IN A PROGRAM DIRECTED BY A 
Bl-LINGUAL TEACHER. LUNCH IS SERVED THE PUPILS AND OLUSTEE HAS 
BECOME HOME-BASE FOR NUMEROUS FAMILIES. 



HOLLIS, RAPIDLY DEVELOPING AS A HOME-BASE, GIVES EMPLOYMENT IN 
IRRIGATION AND VARIOUS FARM CROPS. 

A BI-LI NGUAL TEACHER IS ASSISTED BY TWO AIDES, ONE OF WHOM IS 
B I — L I MGUAL e The 32 PUPILS, RANGING FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS IN AGE ALL 
STARTED AS BEGINNERS, BUT LATER DEVELOPED UNGRADED INTO THREE 
LEVELS. 

Health and sanitation are stressed especially with each pupil 

BRUSHING HIS TEETH, WASHING HANDS AND FACE AND CLEANING FINGERNAILS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY* WITH HELP OF AIDES, ALL CHILDREN 
HAVE BEEN BATHED AND (WITH PERMISSION) GIVEN HAIR CUTS PRIOR TO 
ATTENDING REGULAR SCHOOL PEP ASSEMBLIES, ATHLETIC EVENTS OR OTHER 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 

Homes of all pupils have been visited at least six times 

DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL TERM AND THIS PRACTICE WILL CONTINUE 
DURING THE SUMMER PROGRAM * 

Community envolvement at Hollis is outstanding with citizens 

GIVING HELP IN SCHOOL GROUND AND LUNCH PROGRAMS, RELIGIOUS AND 
CIVIC GROUPS HAVE SUPPLIED CLOTHING, INCLUDING THE MAKING OF NEW 
DRESSES AND PURCHASE OF SHOES AND HAVE CONTRIBUTED GENEROUSLY TO 
THE SELF CONI' A l NED CLASSROOM. MEXICAN CHILDREN ARE ENTERTAINED 
FOR A SOCIAL HOUR ONCE EACH MONTH BY THE HIGH SCHOOL HOME 
ECONOMICS CLASS OF THE HOLLIS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
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TIPTON, A WELL RECOGNIZED WATER-WELL IRRIGATION DISTRICT* 
HAS A NUMBER OF MIGRANTS. TWO TEACHERS ARE EMPLOYED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT Ai_ PROGRAM. 



SOUTHSIDE used Mexican high school students to accompany the 

TEACHER IN HOME COUNCELING, SINCE THE FACULTY IS MOT B I — L I NGUAL. 

Cultural trips have been made to the museum at Fort Sill and the 
Holy City in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 



NAVAJO HAS A MIXTURE OF MEXICAN, NEGRO AND ANGLO MIGRANTS, 
MOST OF WHOSE FAMILIES ARE "OME-BASED BUT LEAVE EARLY EACH SPRING 
TO WORK ELSEWHERE AND RETURN LATE IN THE FALL. LUNCH IS FUR- 
NISHED AND, IN ADDITION TO REMEDIAL WORK, STRESS IS PLACED ON A 
DENTAL AND MECIDAL PROGRAM. 
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MARTHA, WHERE A PROGRAM WAS STARTED !N JANUARY 1963 IS FOR 
Anglo and Mexican boys and girls from 7 to 16 years of age in 

GRADES ONE THROUGH SEVEN. EACH OF THE 47 PUPILS ARE FROM ONE TO 
THREE YEARS BEHIND IN CLASSWORK. A SECOND SUMMER SCHOOL IS 
SCHEDULED IN 1968. 



MANGUM HAS ONE TEACHER FOR THE REGULAR SCHOOL TERM MIGRANT 
PROGRAM AND CONDUCTS SUMMER CLASSES. 
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LOOKEBA-SICKLES in Caddo County, where many extra hands are 

NEEDED, ESPECIALLY IN THE PEANUT HARVEST, HAS FOUR FULL TIME 
TEACHERS FOR THE 64- MEXICAN, NEGRO, ANGLO AND INDIAN MIGRANTS. 

Lunch is furnished, dental and medical services stressed, cloth inc 

PROVIDED AS NEEDED AND EMPHASIS PLACED ON CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 



LONE WOLF LIKEWISE HAS a cosmopolitan classroom of HOME-DASED 
Anglo, Negro and Mexican boys and girls. The remedial type 

ACTIVITY WAS INITIATED LATE IN THE SCHOOL YEAR AND STRESSED 
READ I NG. 



HOBART HAS A SUMMER PROGRAM AND ONE TEACHER FOR THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL TERM. A LANGUAGE LABORATORY COURSE IN HOBART INVOLVES AN 
OVERALL ORAL COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM. 



GRANITE: Concentration on the academic and cultural aspects 

MOST NEEDED IS THE POLICY USED AT GRANITE WHERE THERE IS A 

mixture of Mexican and Anglo home-based migrants in the nine 

MONTHS PROGRAM AI'O A SUMMER SCHOOL. EACH PUPIL, ALTHOUGH ATTEND- 
ING regular Granite public school classes, has one or more hours 

DAILY WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION FROM THE MIGRANT TEACHER. 



FORT COBB 

Willi MIGRANTS 

Indian, An 



HAS A COMBINATION TEACHER WHO SPENDS ONE-HALF DAY 
AND THE OTHER HALF TIME IN THE HEAD START PROGRAM. 
glo amd Negro home-based migrants are enrolled. 
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ELK CITY CONDUCTS A MIGRANT program in two elementary grade 



BUILDINGS FOR THE PEAK LOAD OF 27 MEXICAN AND FIVE NEGRO M f GRANTS . 

Summer and regular school year activities are conducted with 

MAJOR ATTENTION GIVEN TO A REMEDIAL TYPE IN ACADEMIC WORK. 



ELDORADO serves a group of youngsters 

EARLY EACH SPRING FOR NORTHERN STATES AND 

FALL. For this reason much remedial work 

ATTENTION . IKEWISE BEING GIVEN TO READING 



WHO ANNUALLY LEAVE 
RETURN LATE IN THE 
IS OFFERED, WITH 
AND HEALTH. 



EAKLEY SERVES A CONSTANT STREAM OF M I GRANTS , MEXICANS AND 
Indians, The flow of movement necessitates a remedial ungraded 

PROGRAM. 



BLAIR HAS A REMEDIAL TYPE PROGRAM WHICH FEATURES READING, 
LANGUAGE AND NUMBERS DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL TERM AND SUMMER 
PROGRAM. 



ALTUS, IN ADDITION TO SERVING AS A CENTER FOR MUCH OF THE 
STATE ACTIVITIES, CONCENTRATES ON AN UNGRADED PROGRAM FOR FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADE PUPILS, STRESSING LANGUAGE AND COMMUN- 
ICATIVE SKILLS IN THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR AND A SPECIAL VOCATIO- 
NAL AND CULTURAL PROGRAM FOR UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND UP 
THROUGH THE TENTH GRADE. CULTURAL EXPERIENCES, INCLUDING AT 
LEAST ONE ANNUAL EXCURSION, ARE INCLUDED. A NIGHT CLASS IS HELD 

for non-English speaking adult migrants. 



CHILDREN LEARN TO SPEAK ENGLISH 
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ALTUS MIGRANT LINGUISTIC LABORATORY 



Realization of the need for a concentrated program of English as a 

SECOND LANGUAGE AND IMPROVED CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF HANDICAPPED BOYS AND 
GIRLS FROM NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING HOMES RESULTED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

Linguistic (Migrant) Laboratory for boys and girls of Southwestern Oklahoma 

WH I C H IS OPERATED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR AT ALTUS, OKLAHOMA. 

The migrant childrens needs consist primarily of English language 

COMPREHENSION, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, TO OVERCOME A POOR SELF- 
IMAGE BROUGHT ON LARGELY BECAUSE OF PUPILS BEING UNABLE TO SPEAK ENGLISH, 
AND THEY NEED SPECIAL ATTENTION IN THEIR ACADEMIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

A SURVEY OF TEN ELEMENTARY GRADE S CH OOLS OF ALTUS REVEALED 154 MIGRANT 

Spanish speaking boys and girls who are inadequate in and wanted help in 

LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE BETTER IN ENGLISH BY ATTENDING THE MIGRANT LIN- 
GUISTIC Laboratory. The laboratory was opened for the 1967-1968 school 

TERM. 

So ENTHUSIASTIC VMS THE RESPONSE OF THESE CHILDREN THAT IT BECAME 
NECESSARY TO ELIMINATE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS AND CONCENTRATE ON THE 
102 PUPILS FROM THE FIRST FOUR GRADES. 

Classes are held from 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily and from 9 a.m. to 
12 noon on Saturday. Monday through Friday transportation is furnished to 

THE LABORATORY AMD THE STUDENTS ARRANGE FOR THEIR TRANSPORTATION HOME AS T 
THEY DC FOR THE SATURDAY CLASSES. 

One full time instructor, a laboratory aide, and a part time secretary 

'-’N ABLE THE CHILDREN TO RECFlVF INDIVIDUAl AT TEN I 1 ON FROM THE TEACHER ON THE 



VARIOUS TYPES OF EQUIPMENT, 



The equipment which is available for the Altus Migrant Linguistic 
Laboratory is as follows: 

Show t N t Tell 

Show t N t Tell films and records in English and Spanish 

Library books which can be checked out by the students. 

Tape recorder which is used for recording the students 1 voices so 
that they are able to see the improvements in their English pronunc 

J ATI ON. 

Record players with English and Spanish records available. 

Opaque projector which is used to enlarge pictures and words on the 
screen for discussion in English. 



Controlled Reader 

Filmstrip projector to show films for discussion and explanations 
i n English. 

Overhead projector for placing words and pictures on the screen for 

THE STUDENTS* DISCUSSION IN ENGLISH. 

Tlifc.t>E MAOflINFS FW.Ani f: the INSTRUCTOR TO WORK IN A GROUP OF 10 TO 15 



STUDENTS AT A TIME. 

The students see films and hear records in Spanish and then repeat 

AND DISCUSS THESE IN ENGLISH. THEY LEARN TO RECOGNIZE AND USE ENGLISH 
WORDS. 

In the electronics laboratory, the students listen to tapes AND 
repeat in English what they have heard. The instructor asks the students 
questions and corrects their mistakes individually through the use of the 

ELECTRONICS LABORATORY. 

Funds for cultural enrichment are also provided for these students. 

The laboratory has been visited by numerous local, state, and national 

LEADERS, AS WELL AS PATRONS AND MANY TEACHERS INVOLVED IN THE MIGRATORY 
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It serves two nights per week for adult classes when non-English 

SPEAKING PARENTS OF THE DAY TIME PUPILS ARE TAUGHT ENGLISH. 

It serves as a center for Southwest Oklahoma teachers who regularly 
have Hex i can-Amer j can boys and girls in their classroom, as well as those 

WHO TEACH IN SUMMER MIGRANT PROGRAMS. 

A FULL-TIME COORDINATOR WORKING OUT OF THE LABORATORY, HELPS ALL 
TEACHERS OF MIGRANT PROGRAMS OF OKLAHOMA IN BECOMING FAMILIAR WITH NEW 

ideas and materials proven in the Laboratory and applicable to am rchooi 

A LIBRARY IS INCLUDED IN THE LABORATORY WHERE THE t-OI LOWING BOOKS AR 
MADE AVAILABLE: 

THE ROBERTS ENGLISH SERIES— Paul Roberts 
PIIONET I CS — Carrell/T i ffany 

PATTERNS OF SPANISH PRONUNCIATION— Bower/Stockwell 
PLANS FOR TEACHING WORD^STUDY CHARTS (4) 

FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS— Walp ole 
EFFECTS OF CHILDHOOD BILINGUALISM — Jensen 

EDUCATING STUDENTS FOR WHOM ENGLISH IS A SECOND LANGUAGE — New York 
City Board of Education 

ART PROJECTS — Alphacolor 

GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS AND COMPOS IT! ONS—Borgh 
APPLIED PHONETICS— Wise 
SEGUNDA VISTA — Allyn/Bacon 

TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE — Allen (McGraw-Hill) 

LANGUAGE LABORATORY AND LANGUAGE LEARNING — Hocking 
LANGUAGE GAMES — V/agufr/IIos i er/Bl.ackman 



PRESCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING CHILDREN — 
Texas Education Agency/Austi n, Texas 

LINGUISTICS ACROSS CULTURES— L ado 

SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN OF THE SOUTHWEST— Manuel 

ENLGISH SENTENCE PATTERNS— LA do/Fr I es 

ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION— Lado/Fr I ed (2) 

VOCABULARY IN CONTEXT— Mich i gan 

RESOURCE UNITS FOR CLASSES WITH PUERTO RICAN PUPILS 
Mew York City Board of Education 

SPEECH MANUAL— Calderon 

PRIMERA VISTA—' Teach er’s Manual 

TEAChiNG ENGLISH TO PUERTO RICAN PUPILS IN GRADES 5 and 6— 

Puerto Rican Study Board of Educatio n, N ew York City 

RESOURCE UNITS FOR CLASSES WITH PUERTO RICAN PUPILS IN GRADE 6— 

New York City Board of Education 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— Keesee 

SEGUNDA VISTA (Teacher’s Manual) — Gi nsburn/Nassi/Supervi a 

LEARNING A NEW LANGUAGE (2)— Association for Childhood Education 
I NTERMAT I ONAL 

TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE— Schott A 

SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH FOR GRADES 1 and 2 — Preparatory to 
THE ROBERTS ENGLISH SERIES 

PRIMERA VISTA (Text) — Gi nsburg/Nassi 

THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY AND MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING — Stack 

ENGLISH STEP BY STEP — Boggs/Di xson 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE— Fi nocchai ro 

LANGUAGE, THOUGHT AND REALITY— Whorf 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE— Hughes 
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ARE YOU LISTENING? — Ni chols/Stevens 

TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE — F l noccha I RO 

LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE LEARN I NG— Brooks 

THE WORD SHOP (BOOK 1)— Eat on/ James 

READING TRAILS (BOOK 11) —Eat on/ James 

THE HIGHROAD TO READING (BOOK 111)— Eaton/James 

SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM — Van Ri per/Butler 

TEACHING YOUNG STUDENTS ENGLISH AS A FOREIGH LANGUAGE— Bumpass 

ENGLISH THIS WAY (BOOK 9) — English Language Services 

ENGLISH FOR TODAY (BOOK 1) (2)— 1 National Council of Teacher of English 

HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS: AN INTRODUCTION— Lehmann 

DISCOVERING YOUR LANGUAGE— Postman/Mor i ne/Mor i ne 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TRANSFORMAT I ONAL GRAMMARS— Back 

AN INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS— Gleason 

AN INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR— StAgeberg 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN ENGL I SH— Bronstei n 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE— Baugh 

THEORIES OF LEARN I NG— H I lgard/Bower 

AMERICAN ENGLISH GRAMMAR— Fri es 

APPLIED ENGLISH LINGUISTICS 9(2)— Allen 

ENGLISH FOR TODAY (BOOK 1) — The National Council of Teachers of 
English (9 copies) 

BEGINNING LANGUAGE ARTS INSTRUCTION WITH CH I LDREN— Shane/Mu lrey/ 

Reddi n/Gi llesp i E 

TEACHING PRIMARY CH I LDREN— Huey 

IMPROVING LANGUAGE ARTS INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— 

Sham f/Mui rey/Keddi n/Gi llesp i e 
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PHON ! CS — Scott/Thompson 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS — Center for Applied Linguistics 

WE LEARN ENGLISH WITH PEPE AND ANITA ON THE RANCH— Bump Ass 

WE LEARN ENGLISH WITH THE SOTO FAMILY— Bump ass 

WE LEARN ENGLISH WITH ANITA AND TABBY— Bump ass 

WE LEARN ENGLISH WITH PEPE AND BING— BumpAss 

Teacher’s Guide for WE LEARN ENGLISH — Bumpass 

READER’S DIGEST READINGS (BOOK 1) — Kitchjr (4 copies) 

LANGUAGE TEACH I NG— Lado 

SPEECH DRILLS FOR CHILDREN IN FORM OF PLAY— Case 

CHORAL SPEAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE LOWER GRADES— Abney/Rowe 

CHORAL SPEAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE UPPER GRADES— Abney/Rowe 

THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— St l cklAND 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION— Pra^or 

A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO NON-ENGLlSH SPEAKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES— Allen 



COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS FOR MIGRATORY CHILDREN 
Department of Labor 
Department of Health 

Day-Care Center, Deparimeni oh Puri i c Welfare 
Head-Start Projects 
Community Action Agencies 
Growers 

Migrant families 
Summer School Programs 
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Altus Language Clinic Aids 



Mexican-American Cl His Interest In 



By Bob Buggies 
Education Writer 
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Summer School Classes Help Studen 



Forty-one Elk City youngsters The classes lasting for a 6- to four local teachers conducting repeated moves accompanied with x 
are expected to enter school in a- week period were composed of 12 the classes. All 41 students were .the language barrier cause them I 
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Children Proves To Be Worthwhile 




nv tom cHARROCK they speak enough t h a t we There. are now sizeable Latin- 
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1. Newspaper stories have appeared in the local daily paper; the 
metropolitan press and magazines. 

2. T.V. coverage by Station KSWO at Lawton with coverage over South.- 



western Oklahoma and nearby Texas. 

3. Radio coverage has been extensive. 

4. Numerous programs have been presented before civic and cumimjai. groups. 

5. Visits^ especially to Linguistic (Migrant) Laboratory have been made 
by: 

A. U.S. Congressmen 

B. State of Oklahoma Educational Officials 

C. Teachers and students from colleges and universities in 
Oklahoma and Texas 

D. Southwestern Oklahoma teachers and community leaders. 

E. State of Oklahoma Representatives 

6. Exchange of Ideas 

Linguistic (Migrant) Laboratory teachers made a week long tour 

VISITING MIGRANT PROGRAMS IN OPERATION THROUGHOUT TEXAS. 

7. Efforts are made constantly to keep in touch with migrant programs in 

VARIOUS STATES OF THE NATION IN AN ATTEMPT TO LEARN ABOUT NEW 
INNOVATIONS AND PROGRESS. 

8. Contact with entire faculty; familarizing each with the program. 

0. Contact with all migrant families of the area. 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
REPORTS AND EVALUATIONS OF MIGRANT PROJECTS 



AR 1 ZONA 

1 ARIZONA STATE PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
2 ! BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS FOR LINGUISTIC PROGRAM 



CALIFORNIA 



1 CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AS THEY AFFECT CHILDREN 

2. EDUCATION OF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

3. THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

4 THE EDUCATIONAL NEED OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 

5*. FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILIES WHO FOLLOW THE CROPS 

6. MIGRANT CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 

7. TESOL: THE NATURE OF THE VENTURE 

8. THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILIES WHO FOLLOW THE CROPS 
9 UNDERACHIEVEMENT AMONG MINORITY GROUPS 



IN 



COLORADO 

1. COLORADO MIGRANT EDUCATION PLAN 

2. TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



FLORIDA 

1 THE PILOT SCHOOL PROJECT AT FLORIDA CITY ELEMENTARY SC™® 1 - 
2*. THE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECT FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN IN DADE 
nnilMTY SCHOOLS 



NEW YORK 

1 - BILINGUAL READINESS DURING FARLIE3T SCHOOL YEARS 
2*. SOMEONE CARES 



OKLAHOMA 



1. MIGRANT LINGUISTIC LABORATORY-A STUDY OF MIGRANT WORKERS IN OKLAHOMA 



TEXAS 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



THE CULTURALLY DEPRIVED CHILD: SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR TEA ;^'^ G 
REPORT OF RESEARCH IN READING FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING 3EGINNERS 
SAN ANTINIO CLASSES USE TWO LANGUAGES 

SOME INFORMATION ON TEACHING ENGLISH TO NATIVE SPANISH SPEAKERS 
A STUDY OF FLUENCY AND PROFICIENCY LEVELS IN ORAL ENGLISH OF 
SPANISH-SPEAKING SCHOOLS 

THE TEXAS PROJECT FOR EDUCATING MIGRANT CHILDREN 



WASHINGTON & WASHINGTON, D.C. 



1 . 

2. 

3. 



PLANNING PRE-SERVICE FOR TEACHERS OF MIGRANT SUMMER SCHOOLS 
TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

SELECTED REFERENCES USEFUL TO PERSONS INTERESTED IN PROGRAMS FOR 
MIGRANT AGRICULTURE WORKERS. 



LABORATORY EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 




J 



Opaque Projector 1 
107 Copier 1 
Controlled Reader 1 
Portable Record Player 3 
Filmstrip Projector 1 
16 MM Movie Projector 1 
Overhead Master VU-Graph Projector 1 
Dupli cat i ng Mach i ne 1 
Six Unit Electronic Laboratory 1 
Typewriter with Spanish Symbols 1 
Show "M” Tell Machines 3 
Five i nce tapes 



FILMSTRIPS AVAILABLE FOR CONTROLLED READER 

1. Controlled Reader Set 4e Grade 1 , Album 1 

2. Controlled Reader Set 4e Grade 1, Album 2 

3. Controlled Reader Set 4f Grade 2 , Album 1 

4. Controlled Reader Set 4f Grade 2 , Album 2 

5. Controlled Reader Set 4g Grade 3 

6. Controlled Reader Set E 

7. Controlled Reader Set F 
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AVAILABLE ON RECORDS AND FILMS FOR SHOW »N» TELL 



1. Ali Baba Y Los 40 Ladrones 

2. Ali cia En El Pais De Las Maravillas 

3. Blanca Nieves 

4. Cantando La Jargada (Babe Ruth) 

5. Como Comenzo El Sol 

6. Como Sabemos Que La Tjerra Es RedondA? 

7* Cuando Los Gjgantes Andaban Por El Mundo 

8. El Conde De Monte Cristo 

9. El Mago De Oz 
1G. El Pat i to Feo 

11. El Soldado De Elstano 

12. Days of the Week and Accompanying Chores 

13. Frankenstein 

14. Hercules 

15. Jack Y La Enredadera 

16. La Bella Durmiente 

17. La Caperucita Rcja 

18. La Cenicienta 

19. La Familia Del Sol (2) 

20. La Lampara De Aladino 

21. Let t s Go Shopping/Spanish 

22. La Maquina Voladora De Los Hermanos Wrjght 

23. Lo Que Comen Los Anj males De La Selva 

24. Los Tres Mosqueteros 

25. Los Tres A Sos 

26. Marco Polo 

27. Numbers/Spanish 

28. Pinocho 

2 ° Que Es Lo Que Produce La Musica: La Familia Del ol i n 

3^-. Robi.n Hood 

31. Robinson Crusoe 

32. Time 

33. Tradesmen and their Wares 

34. Viajes De Gulliver 

35., The Weather and It t s Colors 
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